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TEffi GENESIS AND EXPANSION OF THE PLANTA- 
TION SYSTEM IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA DURING THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD 

LEWIS CECIL GRAY 

The plantation system is defined as a form of agricultural 
organization in which unfree laborers were employed in 
relatively large numbers under unified direction and control. 

Three other peculiarities beside those emphasized in the 
definition challenge attention and explaAation. First, The 
plantation was almost invariably commercial. It was never 
based to any considerable extent on the principle of self- 
sufficiency, except for temporary periods, when low prices or 
the interruption of trade made comm^x^i4)[ism impossible. 
Not only was commercialism one of the characteristics of 
the plantation; it also served as a raison d'etre by which the 
earlier development of the system may be explained. 

Second, The Plantation System represented a stage in the 
development of agricultural industry which may properly 
be designated as capitalistic. This stage of development was 
achieved more than a century earUer than the corresponding 
stage in manufacturing. It rested upon the capitalization of 
the future services of unfree laborers, as well as upon the 
situation value conferred by their transportation to a region 
of exceptional agricultural possibilities. The large amount of 
capital embodied in the labor force was the element chiefly 
responsible for the capitalistic character of the Plantation 
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System just as machinery was responsible for the stage of 
capitalism achieved by the English Industrial Revolution. 
In the one case, however, the capital represented the capi- 
talization of the future services of labor; in the other, the 
embodiment of its past activities. Finally, the industrial 
activities of the Plantation System constantly tended in the 
direction of a specialized production, whenever the conditions 
of marketing made possible its realization. Wherevo* pos- 
sible, the plantation energies were concentrated in a one-crop 
system, and this was responsible for many of the advantages 
as well as the disadvantages inherent in the system. 

This thesis is devoted to explaining the circumstances 
which conspired to produce in the New World a system of 
agricultural industry possessing the above-mentioned char- 
acteristics. 

The Plantation System developed spontaneously in Vir- 
ginia. Prior to its genesis there, it existed in the New World 
only in the Spanish islands. In the latter, the system was 
decadent at the time it was developing in Virginia, and there 
was probably Uttle or no direct relation between the two 
systems. The evolution of the system in Virginia, however, 
was nearly synchronous with its development in certain of 
the British West Indies, especially in Barbadoes and St. 
Christopher, and also in the French West Indies. It is un- 
likely that a causal connection existed between the plantation 
systems in these three regions. Certainly, the plantation 
system in Virginia had passed through the earlier stages of its 
development before that of either of the other regions. Never- 
theless the great similarity of the institution in the three 
regions, after it was fully developed, a similarity which ex- 
tended not only to the more essential characteristics but 
also to minor details of organization, is conclusive evidence 
of the fact of a considerable mutual influence, at least in the 
later stages of development. Nevertheless, the system itself 
was the spontaneous product of causes inherent in the in- 
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dustrial circumstances of the time and its earliest develop- 
ment in Virginia offers an excellent opportimity for an at- 
tempt to isolate the conditions of genesis. 

This genesis, too, is to be explained from causes extraneous 
to the institution of slavery. However close the connection 
between the Plantation System and the control and exploita- 
tion of African slaves, the fact remains that the plantation 
developed during the first seventy-five years of its existence 
chiefly on the basis of indentured servitude. 

The earliest form of the Plantation System in Virginia 
grew out of the arrangements dictated by the exigencies of 
colonization. Several methods have been employed in the 
settlement of new regions. In the expansion of population 
on the American continent, it has been possible for the indi- 
vidual pioneer to advance into the wilderness with little more 
equipment than a gun, an axe, and his own hardihood. The 
expansion from England, however, involved an expenditure 
of considerable capital for each settler, of capital which was 
entirely beyond the reach of the English agricultural laborers. 
The problem of colonization, therefore, consisted chiefly of 
bringing together the necessary capital and labor in appro- 
priate relations. Since the pioneer family was inadequate, 
either in numbers or in capital, to accompUsh the task, it was 
necessary to resort to some form of cooperation. 

In a few instances, as in the case of the settlement of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, that of the colony of the 
Solzburghers in Georgia, and that of the Moravians in North 
Carolina, the enterprise was made possible by a unity of airii 
furnished largely by a religious organization and motive. In 
the case of the Plymouth colony, religious unity was made the 
basis for collective borrowing as a means of obtaining capital. 
The settlement of other reUgious colonies was made possible 
by the contributions of the wealthier members, sometimes by 
the contributions of the church as a whole. Through these 
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various methods, labor and capital were not separated but 
were embodied in the same persons. 

In the settlement of the Southern colonies, however, no 
reUgious bond existed. The laborer and capitaUst were sepa- 
rate persons. Moreover the economic motive chiefly in- 
fluenced both in their dealings with one another. The miser- 
able English agricultural laborer desired to reach the New 
World in order to better his economic condition. The English 
merchant or land-lord capitalist wished to get him there in 
order to make a profit out of him. Baldly stated, and with 
allowance for numerous exceptions, this was the essence of 
the problem of colonization : the bringing together of capital 
and labor in a joint enterprise for mutual profit. 

The first attempt to accomplish this motive was by means 
of a corporation, one of the earliest instances of the employ- 
ment of this method of industrial organization. In this ex- 
periment, the London Company, the device was employed 
of making stock ownership depend upon either investment 
or services. The laborer who volunteered to risk his person in 
the hardships and perils of the wilderness was given a share 
of stock, which was the same theoretically as the share which 
might be obtained by the investment of £12-10s. in the 
enterprise. Sometimes shares were acquired by the same 
person in both ways. Thus, there was no subordination of 
either factor to the other; both laborer and capitalist were 
theoretically at least coequal. 

An attempt was made to establish the industrial operation 
of the colony on this basis. A pure communism was set up 
in Virginia. Even the officers were supposed to work side by 
side with the meanest laborer. 

The results of the experiment quickly proved that such an 
arrangemxcnt was impracticable. Step by step, labor became 
subordinated. This was partly due to the exigencies of the 
situation, which made a strong and centralized industrial 
control essential, partly to the fact that the colonists sent out 
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after the enterprise fell into disrepute in England were com- 
posed largely of the human dregs of that nation. 

Sir Thomas Dale inxposed a rigorous "gang" system of 
organization upon the labor of the colony. Under these con- 
ditions the fiction that the laborer was a joint associate in 
the enterprise was gradually abandoned. In the course of 
time, all hope that participation in company ownership would 
be a soiu'ce of profit ceased to exist. The Company became a 
colonizing agency which developed into the character of a 
plantation proprietor, while the laborer in Virginia was a 
man servant laboring for subsistence and in payment of the 
costs of his transportation, with, in some cases, the hope of 
acquiring land in the colony at the expiration of his term. 

As the hope of deriving profit from other sources declined, 
the Company adopted the definite policy of operating plan- 
tations of its own as a source of profit. Some of them were 
designed to defray the expenses of the political organization 
of the colony, others to promote the interest of the Company 
itself. Hundreds of laborers were sent out imder indenture 
to work on the Company lands. Some of these were employed 
as tenants, others as mere laborers. All, however, were un- 
free, and all were organized and controlled by bailiffs and 
overseers sent out by the Company. 

The entire system failed, largely because of the public 
character of the proprietor and the difficulties of administra- 
tion across three thousand miles of sea, as well as because of 
the almost insuperable difficulties encountered by this initial 
experiment in gaining a foothold in the wildemess. 

When the Company had exhausted its capital in its at- 
tempts to establish plantations of its own, and it became 
clear that no profits were to be hoped for from the under- 
taking, many of those who had invested large sums in the 
corporation began to cast about for some method of realizing 
on their investment. 
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The result was the formation of a number of quasi-public 
joint-stock companies which undertook to continue the work 
of colonization in order to derive some profit from the large 
bodies of land which had accrued to them by virtue of the 
investments of their members in the stock of the London 
Company. These companies sent out a considerable number 
of tenants and servants and operated plantations whose 
character was but Uttle different from those which the Lon- 
don Company had attempted to estabhsh. These imder- 
takings invariably failed for the same reasons that the Com- 
pany plantations had proved unsuccessful. 

Several circumstances had conspired to make it necessary 
that settlements planted in the wilderness should be carried 
on by enterprises of this magnitude instead of by private 
capitalists. There was no regular and estabUshed communi- 
cation between the mother country and the colony. It was 
necessary for the undertaker of a plantation to fit out a ship 
in order to send out his laborers. Moreover if he desired to 
reap a profit from their labors, he was compelled to furnish 
a means of marketing the crops. In order to make so large an 
investment remunerative, it was equally necessary to plant a 
large number of laborers. Similar diflficulties led to the em- 
ployment of roughly similar methods in the case of many 
other colonizing enterprises in the New World. 

By the close of the Company period, however, the mer- 
chants of England, on their own account, were beginning to 
send out vessels to Virginia to carry passengers and to pro- 
cure tobacco in exchange for merchandise. This created the 
opportunity for the resident imdertaker to estabhsh and 
operate a plantation. As already observed, the plantations 
of the London Company and of the quasi-public joint-stock 
companies failed largely because the attempt was made by 
capitalists resident in England to operate plantations which 
were located thousands of miles distant, and in the midst of 
conditions, physical and economic, so different from those in 
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England, that it was difficult for the slow-going English 
imagination to comprehend them. Now it was possible for 
the small undertaker with gi relatively small amount of 
capital to estabhsh and manage his own enterprise. 

Already during the Company period some small inde- 
pendent faraiers had flourished in Virginia. Some of these 
built up considerable plantations; some were constructed out 
of the ruins of the quasi-public joint-stock companies; others 
were made possible by official position and connections. 

The necessity still remained of bringing together capital 
and labor. The bulk of the immigration to Virginia and 
Maryland in the earlier years was derived from the class of 
English agricultural laborers who were totally unable to pro- 
vide a means for themselves of reaching the New World. 
Later, the laborers of the South were derived from the 
equally poor peasantry of Germany, Scotland and Ireland, 
and the African negroes. 

The function of the planter was to furnish and employ 
capital for this purpose. If there had existed some mechanism 
of credit whereby the laborer could have been advanced the 
capital and allowed to work out the debt by employing his 
own labor as an entrepreneur, the plantation system and the 
planter alike would have been unnecessary. In this case the 
nonresident capitalist would have been adequate for the 
need. Obviously, this was impossible, considering the con- 
ditions of the time and the character of the laborers them- 
selves, especially of the negroes. Some one must be respon- 
sible for the repayment of this capital through the labor of 
the immigrants. 

Since, however, the enterprise was of a capitalistic nature, 
it was necessary that the labor of the immigrants should 
yield a conmiercial product. EngUsh capitalists would not 
have been willing to mvest in such an enterprise unless it 
offered some prospect of a money return. Fortunately, the 
southern colonies were m a position to pixxiuce a commercial 
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product almost from their inception. In the case of Virginia 
and Maryland, it was tobacco until the later part of the co- 
lonial period. During the first thirty or forty years of their 
existence, South Carolina and Georgia depended upon the 
shipment of lumber products, pork, beef, com, and other 
food products directly to the West Indies. Their industry 
during this period was based upon direct appropriation. 
North Carolina, with the exception of one or two naturally- 
favored districts, remained in this condition until the de- 
velopment of the cotton industry at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. Gradually the rice industry, and, later, 
indigo, became the staple products of the planting regions 
of South Carolina and Georgia. 

In all the planting regions then free, there was developed 
some one product the production of which proved normally 
more profitable than any other. There were periods when 
low prices compelled a resort to other lines of production ; but 
the law of relative profitableness operated in such a manner 
that the normal level of prices adjusted itself so as to make 
possible the production of that product for which the colony 
was best adapted under the prevailing physical and social 
conditions. As population was sparse and land values in- 
significant, the direction of production was almost entirely 
dictated by the physical factor. The planter found by ex- 
perience that he reaped the greatest advantages in partici- 
pating in the world process of specialization and exchange by 
concentrating his energies in that line of production in which 
his advantages were greatest, while he depended on exchange 
to secure those commodities for the production of which his 
advantages were less great. In proportion as the plantation 
was advantageously situated for commercial intercourse, the 
stronger this tendency became ; the less favorable the situa- 
tion of the plantation, the greater the tendency to diversify 
the production. In this case he turned his attention to the 
satisfying of those wants which depended upon bulky com- 
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modities. The constant improvement in communication and 
mechanism of commerce continuously widened the area of 
specialization and commercialism, while it pushed further to 
the West the region of self-sufficiency. Whatever its ultimate 
disadvantages, the plantation with its one-crop system was 
a marvelously efficient means of skimming the cream off the 
soil resources of a virgin continent. 

Within the colonies themselves a primary form of division 
of function occurred. Those planters who were exceptionally 
favored in faciUties for producing and marketing the com- 
mercial crop found that it was profitable to concentrate all 
of their labor on the production of these products. whUe they 
depended upon the less favorably situated producing units 
for the food of their laborers. This was the extreme type of 
the conmiercial capitalistic plantation. Between this ex- 
treme and the extreme of self-sufficiency, there were planta- 
tions in all degrees of development in the Colonial South. 

The very fact, however, that the agriculture of the Col- 
onies became commercial, created an additional reason 
whereby it became increasingly capitalistic. The commercial 
product must be put upon the world market, and the planta- 
tion, especially in tide-water Virginia and Maryland, occu- 
pied an important place in the mechanism of commerce. The 
fact that the majority of plantations were situated upon 
bays or rivers navigable by ocean vessels made it far more 
economical for the planter to export his product and to 
import his supplies at his own wharf rather than to concen- 
trate these functions at a port of entry. 

Several circumstances beside the situation of the plan- 
tation on navigable water conduced to this result. The crude 
character of transportation by land, the necessity of trans- 
shipment at a port of entry, the small size and value of ocean- 
going vessels making the loss of time involved in the collec- 
tion of the cargo relatively unimportant, the advantage of 
employing the plantation force in loading and unloading, 
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and the casual nature of the earlier trade were responsible 
for this result. 

Moreover, the planter was equally capable of performing 
in the most economical fashion the fimction of wholesaler 
and retailer of imported supplies. The annual character of 
importation and the absence of a diversified economy elim- 
inated all need for a specialized retailing mechanism. The 
plantation performed this function adequately for the small 
producing units which were unable to maintain direct rela- 
tions with the English merchant. 

There was nothing in the conditions to produce a town life. 
There could be but little internal trade in a community where 
nearly all producers were turning out the same kind of 
products. The industry was almost wholly agricultural and 
this type of industry was more economic than town industry. 
The small need for the services of artisans was readily served 
by the skilled servants imported under indenture or by 
journeymen artisans. It was found by experience that even 
these went into agriculture as soon as they could. Various 
efforts on the part of English and colonial authorities to 
stimulate town life artifically proved a failing. 

With the expansion of the plantation system into the back 
country of Virginia and Maryland, and southward into the 
Colonies and Georgia, this direct relation of the planter to 
his market became impossible. The mechanism of marketing 
became more and more indirect and complex. After the 
Revolution even the tide-water planter was forced to abandon 
his direct relation to the English market. Finally, after the 
Revolution, the function of importation and exportation 
became separated. The planter no longer depended upon 
the same merchant for the performance of both functions. 
The merchant function was restricted to the exportation of 
the planter's crop while the planter was enabled to purchase 
his suppUes in a general local market. Hence the necessities 
of marketing, which comprised an important raison d'etre 
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for the development of the plantation in its beginnings, 
became a less and less important explanation of its vitality 
in other regions and at a later period. 

The capitalistic and commercial character of the planta- 
tion system in the Colonial Period was given special emphasis 
on account of the fact that the greater part of the capital 
employed in its development and expansion was borrowed 
from the English merchants. In North America, there were 
primary needs for the employment of capital : the necessity 
for marketing the crops, the expense of importing and storing 
the plantation supplies a year in advance of their use, and 
the purchase of servants and stores. The first necessity de- 
manded a large outlay of capital, not only because of the 
great expense involved in transatlantic freights but also 
because of the heavy duties and exactions which caused the 
value of the crop in England to be often several times the 
amount of its plantation value. This was intensified by the 
necessity of holding it a year or, frequently, two, until it 
could be sold advantageously. In the first part of the period, 
this function was performed at the planter's own risk al- 

* 

though the advances necessary were made by the English 
merchant. Later, however, the merchant class assumed the 
risk also. 

The second need for capital was greater in Virginia and 
Maryland than in the Carolinas and Georgia because of the 
dispersed character of the plantations and the absence of all 
retail centers. In addition to this, the large plantation per- 
formed the function of retailer for its immediate neighbor- 
hood. Hence, there arose the custom of buying suppUes 
on credit, which prevailed extensively everywhere, but 
especially in Virginia and Maryland. This custom has been 
generally ascribed to the extravagance of the planter. While 
his extravagance was partially a cause of the custom, especial- 
ly in the later period when prosperity and a universal system 
of credit had developed loose habits of expenditure, it con- 
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stitutes on the whole a very inadequate explanation. The 
fact is that the planter was the only safe medium for the 
investment of capital in a new coimtry in which the oppor- 
timities for the investment of capital were exceptionally 
great. Every device for enlarging the amount of credit was 
employed. The method of credit-pim^hase of plantation 
supplies was one of these. 

The chief source of credit advances, however, was for the 
purchase of slaves. This was not resorted to to such an extent 
for the purchase of servants for the reason that the shortness 
of the indenture caused the servant contract to be an inade- 
quate basis of security. Consequently in Virginia and Mary- 
land, this phase of the credit system did not assume great 
importance till after the close of the period when slaves be- 
came the chief labor basis. For a time, during the rapid 
expansion of slavery in Virginia and Maryland, the credit 
system became a large factor in the economic life of the 
Colonies. Later, when the policy of slave breeding developed, 
the credit system became relatively unimportant. In the 
lower Colonies where the demand for slaves was constantly 
increasing throughout the colonial period, and where high 
land values constituted an additional basis of credit security, 
the system of credit advances obtained its largest and strong- 
est influence. 

The result of these relations to English capital gave to the 
English merchant capitalist a peculiar influence in the life of 
the Colonies. Frequently, the control of the capitaUst in the 
affairs of the plantation was so great that the planter him- 
self was little more than a functionary subject entirely to 
the merchant's dictation. The relation comprised a constant 
basis for an economic and political struggle for advantage. 
The merchant was a parliamentary lobbyist; the planter 
attempted to control the political machinery of the Colonies 
in such a manner as to effect the most favorable debtor 
legislation. The plantation system may be looked upon, 
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therefore, in a large degree, as an instrument for employing 
English capital, with the highest possible degree of security, 
in the exploitation of the virgin soil resources of the New 
World. 

The dominant English economic and social ideal was 
embodied in the landed aristocracy. It was natural that the 
New World should be looked upon as a field of opportunity 
for realizing this ideal. This influenced powerfully both 
public policy and individual initiative in the colonial period. 
The large agricultural estate was formed by this ideal. 
Attempts were made in Maryland and South Carolina to 
construct a manorial system modelled after that of the 
Ejiglish system, already decadent. In order that a leisured 
landed aristocracy should exist, it was necessary that there 
should exist an economic surplus. In England, this was 
fvunished by land. In the earlier years of the Colonies, how- 
ever, land was so cheap and abundant, that, under the work- 
ing of the laws of value, but little of the economic product 
was imputable to it. Hence the manorial system was im- 
possible and proved imiversally a failiu^e. On the other hand, 
the greater portion of what in England would have been 
imputed to land was, in the Colonies, imputed to labor. This 
comprised a large surplus over and above the cost of im- 
porting and maintaining the laborer. 

Under the system of industrial servitude, however, the 
laborer was enabled to make his own bargain with the cap- 
italist, and the length of the term of service tended to be 
shortened so as to give the capitalist merely a fair return 
upon his expense. Hence, except in periods of extraordinary 
industrial expansion, the surplus tended to be diverted to the 
laborer himself. Moreover, industrial servitude contained 
the seeds of its own destruction as a dominant feature of the 
social system for its tendency was to multiply the number of 
free yeomen several times as rapidly as the number of 
servants. 
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Slavery, however, offered a means of diverting all of the 
surplus of the exploiting classes. Moreover, as an institution, 
its effect was cumulative. Moreover, the slave comprised an 
excellent basis for credit advances. In addition to these 
circumstances, the necessity of centralized control and di- 
rection was multiplied. Hence, with its introduction, the 
extension of the plantation system was most rapid. 

It is to be noted finally that the circumstances which 
separated the functions of entrepreneiu- and laborer, made it 
economic to employ a sufficiently large scale of operations to 
employ fully the energies of the agencies of direction and 
control. This scale of operation varied widely with periods 
and circumstances. 

For the most part slavery and the plantation system were 
employed in the exploitation of virgin soils by means of an 
extensive type of agriculture. This direction, however, was 
due entirely to local circumstances, especially the abundance 
of land. However, it is a mistake to conclude from this fact 
that these institutions were adapted to this type of culture 
alone. On the contrary, enormous profits were made in some 
of the West Indies by the employment of slavery and the 
plantation system in the most intensive type of cultivation. 
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